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Pee Y RE EE OD 

ti The following Sketch, which is in our opinions al- 
most unrivalled in our language, is of such unusual 

length, that we have judged it expedient to divide it 

into two portions, in order to accommodate that di-’ 

versity of tastes, to which it is our duty,’ as well as, 





our inclination, to endeavour to accommodate our-. 


selves. 
eee 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 
—<—>_- 


Lo, now is come our joyful’st feast ! 
Let every man be jolly, 
Eache roomeé with yvie leaves is drest, 
And every post with holly. 
Now all our neighbour's chimneys smoke, 
And Christmas blocks are burning ; ' 
Their ovens they with bak’t meats choke, 
And all their spits are turning. 
Without the door let sorrow lie, 
And if, for cold, it hap to die, 
Wee'le bury ’t in a Christmas pye, + 
And ever more be merry. 
Withers’ Juvenilia. 
—— 

When I awoke the next morning, it: 
yemedsas if all the events of the preceding 
yening had been a dream, and nothing but 
wy identity of the ancient chamber con- 
twed me of their reality, While Llay 
msing on my pillow, T Heard the sound of 
litle feet pattering outside of my door, and 
1 whispering consultation. Presently a 
thoir of small voices chaunted forth an old, 
(hristmas carol, the burden of which was | 

Rejoice, our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day in the morning. 

I rose softly, slipt on my clothes, opened 
te door suddenly, and beheld one of the 
mst beautiful little fairy groups that ai 
winter could imagine. It consisted ,of a: 
boy and two girls, the eldest not more than’ 
ix, and lovely as seraphs. They were) 
going the rounds of the house, singing at 
wery chamber door, but my sudden ap-| 
pearance frightened them into mute bash-, 
fulness, They remained for a moment | 
paying on their lips with their fingers, and. 
tow and then stealing a shy glance from) 
hier their eyebrows, until, as if by one 
inpulse, they scampered away, and, as they’ 
turned an angle in the gallery, I heard them) 
hughing in ame at their escape. 

Every thing conspired to’ produee kind 
ind happy feelings in this strong hold of 
dd fashioned hospitality. The window of 
ny chamber looked out-upon what, in gum- 
er would have been a beautiful landscape. 
There was a sloping lawn, a fine stream 
Winding at the foot of it, a tract of park 





ithe glittering: foliage. 


i the olil wing of the house, where I found 


'' the servants were seated on benches below. | 
The old gentleman read prayers from a. 


_and saint’s day throughout the year, cither| 








vond, with noble clumps of trees, and), 
herds of deer. At a distance was a neat | 
Ixinlet, with the smoke from the cottage}; 
chimneys hanging over. it; aud a church 
thits dark spire tin strong relief against 
The house was sur 
toinded with evergreens, according to the 
English custom, which would have given 

st an appearance of summer; but the 
orning was extremely frosty ; the light 








{pour of the preceding evening had iting seemed Ipungers about’ the establish-|| his standard authoritiés ; and, like all men} 


Tecipitated by the cold, and covered all 


i 


of,old English heartiness: and though, he 


i of cold, meats,: wine, and ale, on ‘the side- 
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the trees and every. blade of grass with its Jold stag: hound, the last of which was of a} to them with ‘a kind of idolatry, and quoted 


fine chrystalizations. ‘The rays of a bright 
morning,sun lad a dazzling effect among 
A robin perched)’ 
tipon the top of a mountain ash that hung 
its clusters of red berries just before my 
window, was basking himself in’ the sun- 
shine, and piping afew querulous notes, | 
and a peacotk was displaying all the glories | 
of his train, and strutting with the pride | 
and gravity ofa Spaniard on the terrace | 





| 


‘| walk below. | 


I had scarce dressed myself, when a eer: 
vant appeared to invite me to family prayers. | 
He showed me the way to a small chapel in | 


the principal part-of the family already as- | 
sembled in a kind of gallery, furnished with| 
cushions, hassocks, and large prayer-books ; 


desk in front of the gallery, and master 
Simon acted asclerk and made theresponses, | 
and I must do him the justice to say that he 
acquitted himself with great gravity and. 
decorum. 

The service was followed by a Christmas. 
carol, which Mr. Bracebridge himself had 
constructed from a poem of his favourite, 
author, Herrick ; and it had been adapted 
to an old church miélody'by master Simon. | 
As there were several good voices among | 
the houschold, the, eflect was extremely 
pleasing; but I was, particularly gratified 
by the exaltation of bearéyewdrstrdten sally 
of grateful feeling, with which the worthy 
Squire delivered one stanza, his eye glis- 
tening, and his voice rambling out of all 
the bounds of time and tune. 


’Tis thou that crown'st my glittering hearth 
With guiltlesse mirth, 

And giy’st me Wassaile Bowles to drink 

. Spic’d to the brink. 

Lord, ’tis thy plenty-dropping hand 
That soiles my land ; 

And giv’st me, for my bushell sowne, 
Twice ten for one. 





I afterwards understood that early mor-! 
ning service was performed on every Sunday | 


by Mr. Bracebridge or some member of abe 
family. It was once almost universally the) 
case at the seats of the nobility and sana 
of England, and it is much to be regretted | 
that the custom is falling iato neglect; for 
the dullest observer must be sensible of the) 
order ‘and serenity prevalent in those house-' 
holds, where the occasional exercise ‘of a} 
beautiful form of worship gives, as it were, 
the key note to every temper, and attunes| 
every spirit to harmony. 

Our, breakfast consisted’ of what the 
Squire denontinated true old English fare.) 
He, indulged. in, some. bitter lamentations 
over modern breakfasts of tea and ‘toast, 
which he censured asthe cause of modern 
effeminacy and weak neives, and the decline 


| admitted them to his table to suit the palates: 
of his guests, yet there, was, a, brave. display 


be ard, 

‘After: breakfast, I. walked about» the 
grounds with Prank Bracebridge and master 
Simon, or Mr.,Simon,..as.he was called: by 
every body but the Squire.- We were es- 
corted by a number of gentleman-like dogs, 








ment, from the frisking apaniel to the steady 


with. the village choristers,. who were, to 
| perform some music of his selection, 


day reading. 
stance to Frank Bracebridge, who told me 


had put into his hands,’ and which he read 


fit, as he sometimes had ‘of a rajny ds ay, or 


race that had been inthe family time out! 
of mind: they were all obedient to’ a dog| 
whistle which hung at master Simon's but-/ i 
‘ton hole, and in the midst of their gambols, i 
would glance an eye wetasionally upon a, 
small switel he carried in his hand. 

The old mansion had a still more venera- 
ble Mok in the yellow sunshine than by pale’ 
moonlight; and I could not but feel the 
force'of the squire’s idea, that the formal 
terraces, heavily moulded ballustrades, and 
clipped yew trees, carried with them an air 
' of proud aristocracy. ., There appeared to 
ibe ag unusual number of peacocks about 
the place, and I was making some remarks 
upon what I termed a flock of them that. 
were basking under a sunny wall, when I 
was gently corrected in my phraseology by 
master Simon, who told me that, according] 
to the most ancient and approved tieatise| 
on hunting, I must say, a muster of pea- 
cocks; ** In the same way,” added he, with 
a slight air of pedantry, “we say a flight of 
doves,or swallows, a bevy of quails, a herd 
of deer, of wrens or cranes, a skulk. of 
foxes,,or a building of rooks.” He went 
on to, inform me that, according to Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert, we ought to aserive 
to this bird “both understanding and glory ; 
for, being praised, he will presently set up 
his tail, chiefly against the sun, to the intent 
you pay the better behold the beauty, 
theregf.. But at the fall of the leaf, when 
his faif falleth, he will mourn and hide him- 
self in corners, till his tail come again as} 
it was.” | 

I could not help smiling at this display 
of small erudition on.so whimsical a subject ; 
but I found the peacocks were birds of some 
consequence at the hall; for I’rank Brace- 
bridge informed me that they were great 
favourites, with his father, who was ex- 
tremely careful to keep up the breed, partly 
because they belonged to ;chivalry, and|| 
were in great request at the stately banquets}, 
of the olden time ; and partly because they 
had a pomp, and. magnificence about them, 
highly becoming an old family mansion. 
Nothing, he was accustomed to say, had an 
air/of greater state and dignity than a pea- 
cock perched upon an.antique stone ballus- 
trade. 

Master Simon had now to hurry off, hav- 
ing an appointment ,at «the parish church) 





There 
was something extremely agreeable, in| the 
cheerful, flow of animal spirits of the little 

man; and I confess I had been, a somewhat | 
surprised at his apt, quotations from authors, || 
who certainly were notin the range of every 
{ mentioned this last circum- 
with a smile that master Simon's. whole| 
stock! of erudition was confined to some|| 
half a dozen old authors, which the squire] 


over and over, wheneve ” he had a studious 


a long winter evening. Sir Anthony Fitz- 
herb¢it's book of Husbandry; Markham’s 
Country | Contentments; the Trétyse of 
Hunting, by Sir Thomas Cockaine, Knight ; 

Isand Walton's Angler, and two or three 
more stich ancient worthies of the pen, were 








wito ‘Kaho but a few books, he looked up’ 


= ; 


‘printed in the Romap character. 


them on all oceasions. “As to his songs, 
| they were chiefly picked out of old books 
in the squire’s library, and adapted to tunes 
that were popular aniong the choice spirits 
of the Inst century, His practical applica- 
tion of scraps of literature, however, had 
caused him to be lookeil upon as a prodigy 
of book knowledge by all the grooms, 
huntsmen, and small sportsmen of the 
neighbourhood. 
While we were talking, we heard the 
distant toll of the village bell, and 1 was 
told the squire was <a little particular in 
having his household at church on Christ- 
mas morning ; considering it a day of pour- 
ing out of thanks and rejoicing, for, as old 
Tusser observed, 
At Christmas be metry, and thankfud withal, 
And feast thy poor neighbours, the great with the small 
“If you are disposed to go to church,” 
said Frank Bracebridge, “1 can promise 
you another specimen of my cousin Simon's 
musical achievements. As the chureh was 
destitute of an organ, he has fornied a band 
from the village amateurs, and established 


a musical clud for their improvement ; and 


for a choir, he has sought out all the ‘deep, 
solempe mouths,’ and ‘loud ringing mouths’ 
among the country bumpkins; and for 
‘sweete mouths,’ he has culled with curious 
tuste among the prettiest lasses.in the neigh- 
bourhood, though, these last, he affirms, are 
the most difficult, to keep in,tune, your 
pretty female singer being exceedingly way- 
ward and capricious, and very liable to ac~ 
cident,” 

Being habitually a little-of what is called 
a chureh-going man, I readily aceeded to 
Bracebridge’s proposition, As the morning, 
though frosty, was remarkably fine and 


, clear, the most of the family walked to the 


church, which was, avery old building of 


grey stone, and stood near a village, about 


half a mile from the park gate. . Adjoining 
it was a low snug parsonage, which seemed 
coeval with the church. The front of it 
was perfectly matted with a yew tree, that 


had been trained against its walls; through 


the dense foliage of which, apertures had 
been formed to admit light into the small 
antique lattices, As we passed this shel- 


‘tered nest, the parson issued forth, and 


preceded us. 

I had expected to seg a sleck, wwell- 
conditioned pastor, such as, is often found 
in a suug living in the vieinity of a rich 
patron's table, byt I was disappointed, , The 


parson was a little, meagre, black+looking 


man, with a grizaled wig that was tao wide, 
and stood. off from each ear,,so that his 
head seemed to have shrank away within it, 
like a dried filbert. in, its shell., He wore a 
rusty coat with great skirts and pockets that 


would have held the ghurch bible and praycr 


book ; and his small logs seemec still smaller, 
‘trom being planted i in large shoes, decorated 
with cnormous buckles... ., 

I was informed, by Frank Bracebridge, 
that the parson, had a chum of his 
fatheg’s at Oxford, and had receiyed this 
living shortly after the latter had,come to 
Ile was a complete black-letter 
hunter, and would scarcely read a work 
The edi- 
tions of Caxton and Wynkia de .W orde 
were his delight, aml he was indefatigable 
in his researches after such wold Lnghigh 


his estate. 
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writers as have fallen into oblivion from their 
worthlessness. In deference, perhaps, to 
the notions of Mr. Bracebridge, he had 
made diligent investigations into the festive 
rites and holiday customs of former times, 
and had been as zealous in the inquiry, as 
if he had been a boon companion ; but it 
was merely with that plodding spirit, with 
which men of adust temperament follow up 
any tract of study, merely because it is 
denominated learning, indifferent to its 
intrinsic nature, whether it be the illustra- 
tion of the wisdom or of the ribaldry and 
obscenity of antiquity. He had pored over 
these old volumes so intensely, that they 
seemed to have been reflected into his coun- 
tenance, which, if the face be, indeed, an 
index of the mind, might be compared to a 
title page of black letter. 

On reaching the church porch, we found 
the parson rebuking the gray-headed sexton 
for liaving used misletoe among the greens 
with which the church was decordijd. — It 
was, he observed, an unholy plant; pro- 
faned by baving been used by the Druids in 
their mystic ceremonies, and though it 
might be innocently employed in the festive 
ornamenting of halls and kitchens, yet it 
had been deemed by the fathers of the 
church as unhallowed, and totally unfit for 
sacred purposes. The poor sexton, there- 
fore, was obliged to strip down a great part 
of the humble trophies of his taste, before 
the parson would consent to enter upon the 
service of the day. 

The interior of the church was venerable, 
but simple: on the walls were several mural 
monuments ef the Bracebridges ; and just 
beside the altar was a tomb of ancient 
workmanship, on which lay the effigy of a 
warrior in armour, with his legs crossed, a 
sign of his having been a crusader. I was 
told it was one of the family who had sig- 
naliged himself in the holy land, and the 
same whose picture hung over the fire place 
in the hall. 

During service, master Simon stood up 


‘ 


hunter, to be in at the death. But the 
‘great trial was an anthem that had been 
‘prepared and arranged by master Simon, 
and on which he had founded great expec- 
tations. Unluckily, there was a blunder at 
the very outset ; the musicians became flur- 
ried; master Simon was in a fever; every 
thing went on lamely and irreguiarly until | 
‘they came to a chorus beginning “ Now | 
‘let us sing with one accord,” which seemed 
to be a signal for parting company: all be- 
came discord and confusion, each shifted 
for himself, and got to the end as well, or, 
‘rather, as soon as he could, excepting ane 
‘old chorister in a pair of horn spectacles, 
ibestriding and pinching a long sonorous 
‘nose, who, happening to stand a little apart, 
\and being wrapped up in his own melody, 
kept on a quavering course, wriggling his 


THE KALELDOSCOPE. 








|clearing more bars than the keenest fox !{something to keep out the cold of the wea- 


ther; and I heard blessings uttered by se- 
veral.of the poor, whjgh convinced me that, 
in the midst of his enjoyments, the worthy 
old cavalier had not forgotten the true 
Christmas virtue of charity. 


(To be concluded in our next. ) 











THE INQUISITION. 

(From a French Publication.) 

|The History of the Inquisition of Spain, from the 
epoch of its éstablishment by Ferdinand V. down 
tu the reign of Ferdinand VIT. drawn from origi- 
nal documents uf the. Archives:of the Supreme 
Council, and from those of the Subaltern Tribu- 
nals of the Holy Office, by Den Jan Antonio 
Clorento, late Secretary tu the Inquisition, Trans- 
Jated from the Spavish Mauuscript, under the in- 
spection of the author, by Alexis Rellier, 


ee 
If, during the late half century, violent politica) 
commutions have fatigued the earth and afflicted 
humanity, these misfortunes will vot -be without use 





head, ogling his book, and winding all up 
‘by a nasal solo, of at least three bars dura- 
‘tion, 

The parson gave us a most learned sermon 
ion the rites and ceremonies of Christmas, 
and the propriety of observing it, not merely 
as a day of thanksgiving, but of rejoicing ; 
supporting the correctness of his opinions 
by the earliest usages of the church, and 
jenforcing them by the authorities of Theo- 
philus of Cesarea, St. Cyprian, St. Crysos- 
itom, St. Augustine, and a cloud more of 
saints and fathers, from whom he made 
‘copious quotations. « I was a little at a loss 
'to perceive the necessity of such a mighty 
array of forces to maintain a point which 
‘gu one present seemed inclined to dispute ; 
‘but I soon found the good man had a legion 
‘of idea) adversaries to contend with, having, 
‘in the course of his researches on the subject 
of Christmas, got completely embroiled in 
the sectarian controversies of the Revolu- 
tion, when the Puritans made such a fierce 
‘assault upon the ceremonies of the church, 
‘and poor old Christmas was driven out of the 
jland by proclamation of Parliament. The 
‘worthy parson lived but with times past, 





in the pew, and repeated the responses very | and knew but little of the present. Shut 
audibly ; evincing that kind of ceremonious up among worm-eaten tomes In the retire- 
devotion punctually observed by a gentle- | ment of his little antiquated study, the 
man of the old school, and a man of old) pages of old times were to him as the ga- 


damily connexions. 1 observed, too, that 
he turned over the leaves of a folio prayer | 
book with something of a flourish, possibly 
to show off an enormous seal ring which 
enriched one of his fingers, and had the 
look of a family celique. But he was evi-, 
dently most solicitous about the musical | 
part of the service, keeping his eye fixed | 
intentlyon the choir, and beating time with | 
much gesticulation and emphasis. 

The orchestra was in a small gallery, and 
presented a most whimsical grouping of 
heads, piled one above the other, among} 
which I particularly noticed that of the vil- 
lage tailor, a pale fellow with a retreating 
furehead and chin, who played on the cla- 
rionet, and seemed to have blown his face 
to a point; and there was another, a short 
pursy‘tnan, stooping and labouring at a bass 
viol, so as to show nothing but the top of a 
round bald head, like the egg of an ostrich. 
There were two or three pretty faces among 
the female singers, to which the keen air of 
a frosty morning had given a bright rosy 
tint; but the gentlemen choristers had evi- 
dently been chosen, like old Cremona fid- 
dies, more for tone than looks; and as 
several had to sing from the same book, 
there were clusterings of odd physiogno- 
mies, not unlike those groups of cherubs 
we sometimes sec on country tombstones. 


The usual services af the choir were 
managed tolerably well, the vocal parts 
generally lagging a little behind the instru- 
mental, and some loitering fiddler now and 
then making up for lost time by travelling 
over a passage with prodigious celerity, and | 





‘zettes of the day; and as to the era of the 
Revolution, it was mere modern history. 
He forgot that nearly two centuries had 
elapsed since the fiery persecution of poor 
Mincc-pie throughout the land; when plum- 
porridge was denounced as “ mere popery, 
and roast beet’ as antichristian ;” and that 
Christmas had been brought in again tri- 
umphantly with the merry court of King 
Charles at the Restoration. He kindled 
into warmth with the ardour of his contest, 
and the host of his imaginary foes with 
whom he had to combat ; had a stubborn 
conflict with old Prynne and two or three 
more forgotten champions of the round 
‘heads, on the subject of Christmas festivity ; 
‘and concluded by urging his hearers, in the 
' most solemn and impressive manner, to stand 
‘to the traditionary customs of their fathers, 
and feast and make merry on-this joyful 
lanniversary of the church. 


| I have seldom known a sermon attended 
‘apparently with more immediate effects ; for 
‘on leaving the church the congregation 
‘seemed one and all possessed with the gaiety 
of spirit so earnestly enjoined by their pas- 
tor. The elder folks gathered in knots in 
‘the church-yard, greeting and shaking 
‘hands, and the children ran about crying}, 
‘Ule! Ule! and repeating some uncouth || 
rhymes, which the parsan, wha had joined 
‘us, informed me had been handed «down 
from days of yore, ‘he villagers doffed 
‘their hats ta the squire as he passed, giving 
‘him the good wishes of the season with 
levery appearance of heartfelt sincerity, and : 
were invited by him to the hall, to take | 














tu our pusterity—thbey will inherit the benefits for 
which we have so dearly paid, without beivg cum. 
ipelled to make similar sacrifices—they will profit 
‘from our experience, without having to support the 
sume storms—they will enjoy tranquillity in the 
port, whither our reason, after a perilous navigation, 
shall have conducted them, The fire, which still 
burns us will only serve to enlighten them, and as 
sparks are elicited from the collision of budies, so 
from the shock of people, kings, arms, opinions, and 
parties, new lights haye been derived, which have 
dispelled the night of prejudice. The dreams of 
fanatacism, the darkness of ignorance, and our 
follies, however sorrowful aud bloody they may have 
been, will have, at least, the advantage of preparing 
and consolidating for the future the empire of 
reason, Our posterity will be instructed and be- 
coine wise aud happy at our expense, 

Within the last half century every thing has been 
enquired into—every thing has been discussed, ex- 
plored, and put to the test; ancieut impostures, 
modern prejudices, secrets of state, pivus frauds, 
pretensions of bodies, prerogatives of kings, rights 
of the peuple, usurpations of the church—nothing 
has beeu able to arrest the ardent curiosity of the 
buman mind, which desired to examine every thing, 
to change every thing, and to regulate every thing ; 
all the barriers of authority have bee overturned— 
the veils of superstition have been torh—-many suc- 
cessive revolutions have brokeu open the dvors of 
archives, and even thuse of sanctuaries—and the 
civil and religious powers nu longer possess any 
secrets from the people. 

The political mysteries of the Inquisitors of Venice 
have been laid open to the world; and, finally, a 
tyrauny more sombre, more pitiless, the most terri- 
|ble that ever oppressed mankind, that of the Holy 
| Office, now enrols its faneral annals tu our eyes. 

Wheu heroic actiona are’ related—when we read 
the chefs d'wuvre of men of genius, who have done 
honour to the country and the century they flourish- 
ed in, we feel ourselves elevated above humanity, 
and we experience a just pride in bebolding to.what 
a degree of altitude the human mind can soar; on 
the other hand, to what a point of humiliation are 
we not reduced, and what contempt ought we not 
tu conceive fur the reason of mau, when history 
shews it, in different countries and different centu- 
ries, sometimes shackled by the most absurd wor- 
ships, often by the must imbecile tyrants; ruling the 
miud by fables, the will by punishment—sacrificing 
the blood of man tu idols—goeveruing the people by 
ennuchs—strengthening the chains of despotism by 
those of superstition; and, at length, so degraded, 
that the most limited instinct of au animal would 
be certainly preferable to it. 

Such is> the impression experienced in reading the 
History of the Inquisition. Absurdity is here found 
united to cruelty, in such a manner, as tu excite 
herror apd pity at the same moment. 

Can it be conceived possible, that iu the middle of 
Europe in 167], in so enlightened a century, in the 
reign of Charles U1. and in the preseuce of the 
Grandees of Spain, a priest could have said, in 
preaching before the Inquisitors, at Savagussa, that 
Aaron, the High Priest of the Jews, was Inquisitor 
of ‘the Faith—that, ‘if Moses had chosen the first 
day of March to open the Tabernacle—and_ that if, 
vn the same day, Aaron clothed himself iu his Pon. 
tifical habits, it was in order to announce to man 
kind that, oa the first day of March, 1671, the 
Church of St. Francis Assisa, at Saragossa, would 
be upeued ?” 

In the same? disconrse be assures them, “ that 
St. Peter, io his couduct towards Simeon, the 
Magician, fulfilled the duty of a frue Inquisitor.” 
+. Awidea nay be formed ‘of the dangers which the 
dignity of the throne wax exposed tv froar such a 
power, when « process was made out against the 
King’s Counsellor, for having consulted the demon 
in exovcising, with the intention of ascertaining 
whether or not the king was pussesacd. 

When Philip V. ascended the throne, in 1701, it 
was intended, accurdiog tv custom, to celebrate thie 
event by a sulemn aufo-du-fe ; but it will be;seen 
with pleasure, that the first French king that govern. 
ed Spain,far from imitating bis predecessors, refused 








jto assist at this horrible spectacle. ’ 


He only consulted, on this occasion, the senti- 
mients natural to a French prince; but, from peliti- 
cal motives, he was: compelled to protect the Juqui 
sition, because Louis XIV. had advised him to it, 
as the means uf consolidating his: power, and main 
taining tranqnillity in bis kingdom, , 

Thus, during bs reign, in spite of his sccvet 
aversivn to ‘this’ sanguinary Institution, there were 
782 auto-da.fis, and annually there were. thirty. 
four individuals burned in person, seventeen in 


| 


Corporations, and of .many prelates as wise 98 























a very inconsiderable number, when co 
™ Nay ee a the preceding rem wits 
erdinand V1. governed in, : 
all the efforts of futetacioms, ae =o Dy “ty, 
penetrated into the dark dungeons of the Inquiait 
its ultramoutane maxims lust @ part of their fo 
banishmeuts and tempurary chastisements often «' 
placed capital puvishweuts, and an auto-de. ne 
not occur more than once every five ur six Years, 

At this. epoch, besides, the fury of religious : 
was alinost « where extinguished in Spates on 
the Moors, all the heretics had been banished, * 
kingdom had been depopulated to render it tranguit 
—the Inquisition uo louger had Any serions prey 
free masunry then became the object of its hatred 
aud severity. 

The uccount of the process instituted Against 
French manufacturer in 1757, named Tournyn vis 
be read with great interest in this history, Th 
ubsurdity of this accusation, and the courage man; 
fested in the defence, are’ equally re ” 
Tournon preserved his Jife, and unly lost. the fy 
of his labuurs; he sppeared at the uuto-da.fé wa. 
vat wearing # sun benito, but he was condemned to 
perpetual banishment. 

What will probably excite more curiosity in gg 
tain persons thau graver objects, is, that un iy 
occasion the historian enters into the particulary te 
tails of free mayunry, of its object aud its differen 
steps. ‘We will nut allow that he. has penetrated aj 
the secrets of it, but we can say at least, that he 
bas well explained its moral and design and that he 
speaks with more reason than all those who hare 
treated the subject previously. 

The history of the Inquisition is a 
struggle uf ambition against humanity, taontale 
against reason, and especially of ignorance againg 
light. To the long and cruel war ef the inquisiton 
against pretended heresies, succeeded the va 
against philosophy. ‘The most distinguished per 
sonages of the Court of Spain were dragged ines 
the prisons of this horrible tribunal the momen 
they dared raise their voice for the protection of the 
progress of civilization, All those who possessed 
light enough fo dissipate the night barbarism wer 
treated as incendaries ; the celebrated Asara, Gere, 
ral Ricardos, Ynarte; the chief the Archives, ands 
great number of learned professors, were punishd 
for the crimes of reasoning aud thinking. 

Louis de Urguijo, when Prime Minister, ha 
obtained a decree which restored to the bishops the 
rights which the court of Rome had taken pote 
session of tu their prejudice; he was a long tim 
secretly immured in a damp dungeon. 

Amongst the many recitals which excite 8 lively 
interest in this history, there is a remarkable 
tical anecdote extremely curious. It is relative 
the Prince of Peace. This man, celebrated far the 
rapidity aud extent of his fortune, by the exes 
of his power, and by the eclat of his fall, was couy 
to the King aud Queen, and first Minister.—J 
were aware that such a man could uot be de 
but by sacred arms. The archbishop of Sevilind 
the confessor of the Queen directed this inhi 
of which three monks were the agents 3 they 
cused the Prince of atheism and bigamy, and le 
cause he had lived eight years without cunfessiaw 
communion, ' 

The Grand Inquisitor, Laurenzana, ordered 
secret infurmation ; it touk place; bat befured 
creeing the arrest which should be the result ofi 
it was necessary to obtain the consent of the King; 
to succeed in thatgthe archbishop solicited the inte: 
vention of the Pope; the cardinal Vincenti obtained 
of the Sovereign Pontiff the desived letter, in which 
he pressed the monarch to sacrifice his favourite 
the interests of religioh.’ Bowaparte, says the histo 
rian, was infurmed of this correspondence ; he iter 
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cepted it, and delivered it ta tie Prince of Peaci likely 
by which he acqnired from him the nsost siacere dill hand 5 
votedness. The intrigue thus discovered could utah a ter 
be renewed ; the Priuce sent the Grand Luquisiioggim dys must 
the archbishop aud the confessor, charging them tl sit was b 
bear to the Pope, iu the name of the king condolence that the g: 
on the entry of the French into the Roman State, Bi bis ea to b 

In order to continue the History of the Inquisitiy: ' 
up to the present period, the author was obliged t eae 
relate the fall and the re-establishment of this Lostgg, Notwith 
tution, and to speak of the cvents which bave dis thuusand | 
tracted Spain for sv many years. He has ‘maviaged ww being 
these delicate points with great prudefce,and wim, bitable’ 
cannot sufficiently approve the wisdom and the sito be, th 
firmuers of his progress over so many:burning ¢ frest puste 
ders, and in the midst of such opposing’ passit wat the ye 
After a.warm and solemn discassiun, io which Moorcroft i 
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sides displayed every methud of reasoniig ani al 
the resources uf passion, the Cortes,” whicli for 
the Spanish State Assembly, at thaf tinie indepeniley 
pronounced the overthrow of this formiable power, 
Probably it will be learned withuut sufpri 
that, from all parts, the Cortes received iumer 
addresses, congratulating them on. thew¥ictory 
tained over ignorance and superstition. —The City 
Madsid, above all, expressed its joy at behylding 
destruction of a tribunal, * which,” said the addre 
“ transformed into tigers the’ ministers of the Gr 
of Peace, and which closed the duors of Spai 
against sciences, letters, and morality.” 
On the 21st of July, 1844, King Ferdinand Vil 
re-established the Juquisilion; his motive was, 
may be seen in his edict, the desire of * repaiti 
all the evils done to religivn by the introduction 
foreign troops, who were not Catholics, inte 
kingdom,—to yvppuse the contagion of heret 
upinions,—to preserve Spain from intestine com 
tions; and finally, to yield to the wishes uf diff 





were virtuous.” 








effigy, and 255 penitents, which amounted at the 
eud of his reign, to 1,426 individuals condeancd— 





In 1815, an edict of the Grand Inquisitor, ited culti 
pillu, strongly expresses the horror of the Hol a. whi 
Office aguiust the progress of infidelity.—In ! u have 
edict, he excites, he encourages the zeal of informeng Mun. San 
invites the guilty te dengunee themselves in ¢ Sir Josey 
tu obtain absolutian; and complains, with bit 0S aa 
ness at seeing Spain still infected with the new bether 
dangerous doctrines which prevail to such an ext luped i 
in the greatest part of Europe, of ki 

The work is terminated by avery curions Chre sarcely he 
logical Abridgmcut, by a recapitulation of f faceedingly 








ation of sacred: aythorities, which prove bow much 
ie conduct of tbe Holy Office are o to the 
qt uf the Evangelists, and the Christian retigion. 
‘The enumeration of the victims of the Luquisition, 
year by yeur, and from official ducu- 
a total of 31,912 burned in person, 
burned in effigy, 201,450 condenived to rigo- 





































since 1431, 
grits, 


TA andhontets; in all 341,021! To which must 


ded the loss of exiles, and by the banishment 
dihe Moors, uf 12 million» of souls! 

The author does not comprehend the colonies in 
gs caiculation. What act uf accusation could be 
qwoger or more etriking than this result? 








(URIOUS NOTICES REGARDING INDIA. 


(From No. X. LIV. of the Quarterly Review. ) 


——— 
INDIAN SUPERSTITIONS, 


The extraordinary instances of the pious frauds 

javentions of the priests of Brahma, and the 
edulity, the fanatacisin, and the self-devotion of 
weir followers, canuot be perused without feelings 
d indignation at the one, and of compassion for the 
ental imbecility and bodily sufferiugs of the other. 
te object, Captain Webb tell us, of so many toil- 
ne journeys of the pious is nothing more than a 
pisshapen mass of black rock, supposed to resemble 
he biul-quarters of a buffalo; and the legend at- 
yehed' tu the temple thus records the transmuta- 


“Kedar, (one of the Dii minores,) being pursued 
the giant Bheem-sing, was overtaken near the 
sot where the temple now stands. With admirable 

nce of mind he transformed himself into a buf- 
po, and joined a herd of those animals then graz- 
iy in the vicinity. Scareely, however, had he as- 
ged his new shape when Bheem-sing was io the 
gist of them, and suspecting the trick, devixed a 
wable expedient for detecting the object of his pur- 
ait. Placing himself in an attitude something 


gzed into 
moment 
100 Of the 


POSsessed fA lke that of the Colossus of Rhodes, he compelled 
rism wefan te whole herd to pass singly between his legs; all 
i'd, Gene vent through but poor Kedar, whose unwieldy car- 


cas (for the god had ill-calculated his bulk) was 
jmmed midway. Before Bheem-sing could execute 
vugeance on his enemy, however, the violence of 


VES, ands 


Punished 


ster, hifmm kedar’s struggles caused his budy to separate into 
shops thimm tw parts; the head and shoulders diving under- 
ken pom ground, reached Nepaul, (where they may still be 
long timjmmxen) by a subterraneous passage; the rump re- 


mined a trophy to the giant. 

If this idle legend was intended only to amuse the 
pople, it would merely he ridiculous; but it is 
tught and believed, that at this black rock, the sins 

the body may be expiated, and an intimate union 
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he exeqimmvith the the ethereal essence of the deity be accom- 
48 coun mm plished, by the voluntary sacrifice of life. The 
er— Thyme ldevoted victim is first required to distribute 
de lproperty and his apparel amung the Bramius ; 


wis then directed to proceed in a state of naked- 
vs, till he reaches the gorge of a snowy defile, 
wo, having arrived at a precipice of tremendous 
Wait, he is ordered-to leap into a horrible abyss 
knth—nor are victines wanting for this dreadful 
wnifice. 

*A few days (says Captain Webb) before my ar- 
fil, three females of middle age had dared this 
tarful ordeal; but, strange to relate, had returned 
p the temple, after, having sought death in vain for 
livee days and three nights, in the midst of snow 
nd without food, being unable to discover the pre- 
tipice.. One of these infatuated heings died in a 
fw hours after her retura to Kedar-nath! the other 
fvo had been placed under a shed by the way side, 


of the Holy Office, and by a long enume- | 





wiasked for charity asl passed. Oue of them 

likely to recover, with the luss of both feet and | 
te hand; but the extremities of the other were in| 
weh a terrible state of mortification, that a few | 
days must have terminated her misery, aggravated | 
sit was by the perfect conviction, as she told me, | 
that the god had rejected her sacrifice, and shut 
bis ear to ber prayers.” ! 

THE HIMALAYA MOUNTAINS. 

. Notwithstanding the enormous elevation of fifteen 
thousand feet, su far is the table land of Tartary 
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»bliged to 


thin Justi 


: the i being buried uuder eternal snows, and unin- 
; bry hbitable by man or beast, as theory would suppose 
» 


itty be, that the bauks of the Sutledge affurd the 
fest pustures fur myriads of quadrupeds through- 
tthe year, The town of Daba too, which Mr. 
Moorcroft informed us was a mere summer residence, 
tppears to be tenanted in all seasons. In the neigh- 
fH eurhood of this place, and, near Doompoo, both 
considerably higher than the bed of the Sutledge, 
Captain Webb was iufurmed that the finest crops of 
‘grain called Goa were gathered, frum which the 
Matives make theiv bread. There is a species of bar- 
ly of this name or somethiog like it (awa), which 


et ibeultivated by the Booteas on the southern side 
ylding tg’ the Himalaya mountains; and Captain Webb 
» addres "Pposed, frum its appearance, the Ooa of the pla- 
P the Gogg tts to be alsy a barley. Dr. Wallich, however, un 


ienced botanist, has pronownced it, from the 
imens sent to him by Capt. Webb, to be a new 
eies of wheat. But whether barley or wheat, the 
eal -which it yields ix said to be remarkably fine. 
To an unlearned ubserver,” says Captain Webb, 
the Qua while io the ear resembles barley, (beurd- 
a, we ou pose) but when deprived of its husk, 
wheat. The hardy grain, growing at the elevation 


of 15,000 feet, may prove of the utmost importance 
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diff to Great Britain ; as jt would unquestignably thrive 
ess tell in the Highlands of Scotland and the Hebrides ; 


tod might not be do wnimportant article in the pro- 
ted cultivation of Dartwnoor, aud other elevated 
Moors, which, from tlieir bleak and exposed situa- 
tion have been deemed unfit for the cultivation of 
grin. Samples of this Tartar grain have been sent 
Sir Joseph Bauks, and in better Lands it could 
¥1 possibly be placed. 
) Whether there be any remarkable degree of heat 
luped in these elevated regions, we have wot the 
of knowing experimeutally ; but the fact cao 
warcely be doubted. .The summers, however, are, 
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a of t@eceedingly short, commencing about the middle of 
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‘THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 


June and ending about the middle of August, 
scarcely ever extending to the close of that mouth. 
Even so early as the 10th of August, we are told by 
Mr. Muorcroft, the thermgmeter in the morning fell 
to 32° and his tent was covered two inches thick 
with snow; on the 28th, near the Nitee pass, the 
mercury stood at 28° and the ice was 24 inches 
thick. How then does this grain ripen? Is the 
degree uf temperature which produced the “ tama- 
risk shrubs of eight feet high,” seen by Mr. Moor- 
croft on the banks of the Sutledge, and the ‘ two 
very beautiful poplar trees, in which were many 
goldfinches,” sufficient to ripen barley? or was Cap- 
tain Webb misinformed? We know, at least, iw 
a particular species of this graiu does ripen omthe 
southern side of the Himalaya, at an elevation of 
leleven or twelve thousand feet. It is true, as we 
find from Mr. Traill, that there tle temperature 
varies during the hottest part of the day, from 6° 
to 70° of Fahrenheit, in the shade, and in the night 
is not lower than from 45° to 50°; that the sun 
shines out during his whole course, and that scaroely 
a shower of rain ever falls. This shining out, 
however, in a clear blue sky, and at such an eleva- 
tion, would rather retard than hasten the ripening 
of the crop, the upper regivns of the atmosphere 
acquiring, in such a state, an increased capacity for 
heat,* “ After the middle of August,” says Mr. 
Trall, “the weather becomes yery precarious,— 
From that period, none of the inhabitants are suffer- 
ed to ascend to the tops of the surrounding moun- 
tains, or to use fire-arms in the neighbourhood of 
the villages; as the occurrence of either of these 
events at that time, is found from experience gene- 
rally to occasion a fall of snow above, and a frost 
below, by the latter of which the ripening crops 
would be wholly destroyed,”+ 

This is neither superstition, nor a mere vulgar 
error. The sudden concussion of the air is well 
known to produce very extraordinary effects. Thus 
the inhabitants of the valley of Chamouny areaware, 
that the discharge of a fowling-piece, or even loud 
speaking, would bring down an avalanche, or break 
off sume of those huge icy pinnacles, knowu by the 
name of aiguilles, rising out of the glacier. The 
firing of a musket by the late discovery ships, in.one 
of the bays of Spitzbergen, shivered in pieces an 
enormous iceberg, whose frag ments covered a square 
mile of the surface of the sea. With regard to the 
“fall of snow and the frost,” it must be recollected, 
that any sudden concussion of the air, when in u 
calm state, at or below the freezing point, will pro- 
duce au instantaneous congelation of the suspended 
vapour, 





* In the clear.blue sky of the valley of Chamouni, if 
the crops should not have ripened towards the end of 
the season, the peasants make fires of green wood, on 
the two sides of the enclosing mountains, the smoke of 
which gerne | in the middle, forms a kind of cloudy 
canopy, which is found not only to prevent the escape 
of radiated heart, but to increase its intensity and to 
check the descent of frost. 

+ Royal Institution Journal, No. XIII. 
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THE BAGPIPER IN TOTTENHAM.-COURT- 
ROAD. 








(FROM BALDWIN’S LONDON MAGAZINE.) 
~<=_- 


As you have shown a disposition to devote a portion 
of your magazine to the introduction of notices, &c. 
connected with the fine arts, | forward you a rather 
remarkable anecdote relative’ to a statue (the original 
work of the famous Caius Gabriel Cibber) which has, 
for many years, occupied a site, in a garden on the ter- 
race in Tottenham-court-road. 

- The statie in question is executed ina fine free-stone, 
representing a bagpiper, in a sitting posture, playing on 
his pipes, with his dog and keg ot liquor by his side, 
the latter of which stands upon a neat stone pedestal. 

The following singular history is attached to its ori- 
ginalexecution. During the great plague of London, 
carts were sent round the city each night, the drivers 
of which rung a bell, as intimation for every house to 


miscuously into the cart, and conveyed to a little dis- 
tance in the environs, where deep ditches were dug, 
into which they were deposited. 

The piper (as represented in the statue) had his con- 
stant stand at the bottom of Holborn, near St. Andrew's 
Church. He became well known about the neigh- 
bourhood, and picked up a eb from the passengers 
going that way, who generally threw bim a few pence 
as the reward of his musical talents. A certain gentles 
Liman, who never failed in his generosity to the piper, 
was surprised, on passing one day as usual to mise him 
from his accustomed placé: upon inquiry, he found 


of avery singular accident. On the joyful oecasion of 
the arrival of one of his countrymen from the High- 
lands, tha pier had in fact made too free with, the con- 
tents of his keg: these so overpowered his faculties 
that he stretched himself out upon the steps of ithe 


sleep on church steps with impunity.“ He was foynd 
in this situation when the dead-eart went its rounds; 
and the carter, supposing of course, as the most likely 
thing in every way, that the man was,dead, made no 
scruple to put bis fork under the piper's belt, and with 
some assistance hoisted him into Be vetice which was 
nearly full, with the charitable intetttion that our Scotch 
musician should share the usual brief ceremonies of 
interment. The piper’s faithful dog protested agajnst 
this seizure of his master, and a to prevent the 
uncererronious removal; but, failing of successy he 
fairly jumped into the cart after him, to the no small 
annoyance of the men, whom he would not suffer to 
come near the body; he further tuok upon himself the 
office of chief mournet, by setting up the most lumen- 


table howling as th wrt along. . . 
The streets and pes by which a to go, being 
very rough, the jolting of the cart, added to the howl- 
ing of the dog, had soon the effect of wakening our 
drunken musician from his trance. It was dark ; and 
the piper when he first recovered himself, could form 
no idea, either of his numerwus companiony, or bis con- 
ductors. Instinctively, however, he felt about for his 
pipes, and playing up a merry Scotch tune, terrified, 

no small measure, the carters, who fancied they had 
got a legion of ghosts in their conveyance. A little 
time, however, put all tp rights : lights were got; and 
it turned out that the nelsy corpse was che well-known 





living piper, who wae Joytully released from bis awful 


bring out its dead. The bodies were then thrown pro- | 


that the poor man had been taker ill in consequence | 


church, and fell fast asleep. These were not times to: 
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and petilous situation. The poor man fell badly ill 

after’ this unpleasant excursion; and was relieved, | 

during his malady, by dis former benefactor, who, to 

perpetuate the remembrance of so wonderful an escape, 

resolved, as soon as his patient had recovered, to em- 

rt a sculptor to execute him in stone; not omitting 
is faithful dog, keg of liquor, &c. &c. S&c. 

The famous Caius Gabriel Cibber (father to Colley 
Cibber, the comedian) was then in high repute; from 
fee circumstance of his having executed the beautiful 
figures which originally were placed over the entrance- 
\gate of Old BethlehemHiospital ; and the statue in ques- 
tion, of the Highland bagpiper, remzins an additional 
{specimen of the merits of this great artist. 

It was long after purchased by John, the Great Duke 
of Argyle; and came from his collection, at his demise, 
into the possession of the present proprietor. 








SANDT. 


—_—>-- 
Frankfort, Feb, 28.—A report is again of the 
death “f Sandt, which is said to have taken place at 
Manheim on the night of the 2ist of February, but it 
does not seem to be well founded. The following details 
respecting him may be depended upon, as they come 
from an inhabitant of Manheiy, who has means of be~ 
ing well informed. These details are dated February 
the 15th: ‘* With respect to the state of his health, it 
‘has been much the same for four or five months. The 
large wounds which he ‘gave himself immediately after 
the assassination with a knife much larger and broader 
than the dagger'which he had used te murder Kotzebue, 
are healed, but the incisions made during the operation, 
and which-weére indispensible to clear the breast of the 
humour that had accumulated there, are still open. It 
seems that the pleura and part of the lungs are in a state 
of ulceration, which the medical attendants cannot sto 
His health is said to be on the whole better than mig! at 
be expected. He is much emaciated, it is true, but 
his appetite is good, and he sleeps well, but a slow 
fever undermines his constitution. As for the state 
lof his mind, he is calm, and even shows a kind of indif- 
\ference. A far too favourable account has been given 
‘by public report of his understanding and firmness than 
he appears to merit; the same is the case with the love 
of _— ag A has a Fwy a oth not 
truth to which he dees homage; he has ently per- 
plexed his judges by deviations from truth, and by the 
most impudent falsehoods, which have frequently occa- 
sioned great trouble by the extensive correspondence 
jand useless inquirjes in other parts of Germany, which 
have been rendered necessary in order to clear them 
up. Perhaps his intention was to prolong the proceed- 
ings; or he evén hoped perhaps to succeed in saving 
|himself, 

** All the acts of this remarkable affeir, which are 
extremely voluminous, are now in the Chancery of the 
Aulic Tribunal at Manheim. The dagger with which 
he assassinated Kotzebue, and the knife with which he 
stabbed himself, are with the acts as corpus delecti. 

** A German writer has settled at Manheim, and has 
taken the house in which Kotzebue was murdered, All 
strangers who pass through Manheim desire to see the 
house, and especially the room where the deed was per- 
petrated.’ Those continual visits are said to be so incon- 
venient to the present occupant, that he is going to quit, 
in order to eseape these incessant interruptions. 
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MR. FUSELI'S ADVICE TO STUDENTS. 
— 

(From Mr: Paseli's Second Lecture wpom Painting «t 

the Royal Academy. ) 


Before departing, the professor delivered, in sub- 
stance, the following s to the students :—* it 
becomes us,” said he, “ not to mistake the offspring of 
necessity, or the nurselings of vanity, for the real 
children of py hope, and of this institution. A 
persoh may be a painrer in a decent degree; he may 
draw with tolerable correctness; he may colour with 
tolerable effect ; he may put his figures together tole- 
rably well; give his face. tole expression; in 
short, he may do nothing intolerably bad: but when 
done, it is no more than any body may do, for all this 
may be taught: he has but arrived at point, where 
every thing that is valuable in art commences. ‘ Ge- 
nius-begins where rules end.’ ‘The gods and men," 
said Horace, ‘ reject mediocrity in poets." 

* Painting and poetry are the offspring of fancy, 
learning, and lofty contemplation ; the ornaments of 
religion and society; what none indispensibly want, 
what all may hope for, but what few can procure.— 
They may rob the plough, the shop, the loom, the 
school, the desk, and even the pulpit and bar of many 
an efficient member, who in art will dwindle away 
life of mediocrity. A clever mechanic, an industrious 
labourer, an honest tradesman, are of more import to 
society, and better supporters of the State, than a poet 
or artist of mediocrity. It was not his (the professor's) 
wish to deter genius—genius and talent could not be 
age! but it became the interests of society, that 


all else should be deterred.” 
CURAUS CHEMICAL EXPERIMENT. 


The Number of the Annales de Cximie for Oct 
1819, (lately received) contains a very curious pa 
per, by M. Henri Braconnot, on the results obtained 
by the action of sulpburic acid (oil of vitriol) ou 
ligneous fibre (wood.) The first produced is gum, 
very similar to gum arabic. This substance, by 
boiling with diluted sulpburic acid, is converted iuto 
a pecuhar, hitherto unkaown, acid and sugar—the 
latter bearing a very large proportion of the former, 
and constituting almost the whole of the new pro- 
ducts. The action of potash on the gum produces 
another substance, which M, Braconuot has named 
artificial ulmin, from its resemblaace to the vegeta- 
ble principle so called, and which is obtained from 
the spontaneous exudatious of theelm. Bat though 
the new acid, and the ulmin, are objects of great 
interest to the chymist, they will hardly be so to the 
general reader, To return, therefore, to the sugar 
—this, when well purified, is brilliantly white, and 
highly crystalline—and in flavour, and all other 
respects, equal to the finest produce of the cane. 
The subject of M. Braconnot’s experiments were 
the rags of hempen cloth —aud the quantity of sugar 
obtained exceeded in weight that of the rags ¢m 
ployed, This extraordinary fact is thus mentioned 
by the author :—- This conversion of wood into 
sugar will doubtless appear remarkable; and when 
persons, Jjttle conversant in chymical speculations, 
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MARRIAGE. 


The first inhabitants of Greece lived without laws or 
government; no hounds were prescribed to their pas- 
sions; their love, like the rest of their desires, was un- 
confined; and promiscuous mixtures, because unre- 
strained by human authority, were publicly allowed. 
The first who restricted thet liberty in those respects 
was Cecrops, who, having raised himself to be king over 
the people, afterwards called Athenians, among many 
useful institutions, introduced marriage. Others refer 
the honour of chis institution, together with the inven- 
tion of dancing, to Erato, one of the Muses; but some 
understand by that story the marriage-solemnity, the 
regular conduct whereof, they say, was first ordered by 
Erato. However that be, it wasin some time received 
by all the Grecians ; for, no sooner did they begin to re- 
form their savage and barbarous course of life, and as- 
sociate themselves in towns and village societies, than 
they found it necessary to contine the unruly lusts of 
the people by establishing lawful marriage, with other 
rules of g manners. 

Marriages were peculiarly boneurable in many of the 
Grecian commonwealths; being the more so, use 
encouraged by their laws. ‘he abstaining trom it in 
certain States was punished; for the strength of States 
consisting in the number of their people, those who res 
|fused to contribute to their increase were thought very 
cold in their affections totheir country. In this respect, 
the Lucedzmonians are remarkable for their severity | 
against those who deferred marrying, as well as against 
those who wholly abstained from it. No man could live 
beyond the time intimated: by the lawgivers without 
incurring severe penalties; at first, the magistrates com- 
| manded such, every winter, to run round the public fo- 
jrum naked; and, to increase their shame, they sung a 
|certain song, the words whereof aggravated their crime, 
jand exposed them to ridicule. Another of their punish- 
ments was, to be excluded from the exercises wherein, 
according to Spartan custom, young virgins contended 











are told, that a pound of linen rags may be converted, 
as I have proved, into more than a pound of sugar, 
they will regard the operation as ridiculous, and 
laugh at it; it is not the less true, notwithstanding.” 
Ann, de Ch, vol. xii. p 183, 


Curious Thievery.—Several of the butchers in our 
market have, for some time past, occasionally missed 
paper-money from their drawers in the stalls, which va- 
nished quite unaccountably, and caused much wari 
blood amongst the frozen meat. Yesterday, one of them 
discovered a vacancy between the beards on his stall ; 
and on further examination, found a mouse-nest, which 
solved the mystery; the mice had pilfered the notws 
from the drawers in the day time, to make themselves 
warm nests in this inclement season; the fragments 
were found among other rubbish which composed the 
nests. It is calculated that seventy or eighty dellars in 
bank-notes were appropriated to this purpose by this 
fraternity of light fingers.—( American Paper.) 


A Woman Delivered from the Burning Pile.—Fx- 
tract from the Journal of Mr. Smith, Baptist Missionary 
at Benares: ** Aug. 27. Addressed the word to a crowd 
of people at Pruhlad-ghat, where 2 woman was to be 
bared alive with the corpse of her husband. At the 
close of the discourse, a Bramin said, * Your scriptures 
are quite oma to ours, therefore I hope you will not 
_ much.’ The corpse and the woman were taken to 

rubina-ghat, where they intended to burn her with 
the corpse. After they had performed their superstitions 
ceremonies, they placed the woman on the pile with the 
corpse, and get fire to the wood. As soon as the flames 
toughed her, she jumped off the pile, and fell into the 
water.»d immediately the Brahmins seized her, in order 
to put her again into the flames : she exclaimed, * Do 
not murder me; I don’t wish to be burned.’ The Com- 
pany’s officers being present, she was brought bome 
safely.” 


In Blackwood'’s Magazine for the present month, we 
find the following curious note, in a review of Accum's 
work, on the Adulteration of Human Feod i 

That villainous decoction of offal, fulsely called 











naked, f third prea Was inflicted upon a certain 
soleninity, wherein the women dragged them round an! 
altar, beating then with their fists. And, lastly, they || 
were deprived of that respect and obedience which the!| 
younger sort were com t -to their superiors 
and elders ;. and, therefore, as Plutarch’sajth, * No man 

foudd faule with what was said to Dercyllidas, a great 
'captain, and one who had commanded armies, who, 
|comming into the place of assembly, a young man, in-|| 
| dtead of rising and making 10um, told him, ‘ Sir, you 
|must not expect ¢hat honour from me, which cannot | 
ibe retuimed to me by a child of yours when I am old,’|| 
\To these may be added the Athentarlaw, whereby ‘all | 
who were commanders, orators, of entrusted with any!) 
public affair, were to be married ,and have children and 

lestates in land; for these were looked upon as so many | 
ipledges for their good behavioug ; without which they || 
‘thought it dingerous to entrust them with the nanagee, 


ment of public affairs ’ 


! 
i 





The following remarkable circymstance in ichthy 
occurred lagt week at the Three Cups Inn, at Harwich ; | 
‘on a large oyster, an eel pout, six inches long, | 
{was i ae ee >" e ge sa entirely | 
‘disappeared, and a quantity of spawn was | 
deposited in its place. It is supposed that the ecl pout | 
had insinuated itself, when very small, whilst the | 
was feeding, and destroyed it, The fish and shell are 
preserved as curiosities, \ 








prove the — his inventi 


calf"s.fuct jelly,” says My. Accum on which the re- 


| viewer remarks in a note,—‘* We have the authority vt 


Auld Reekies’s first Pattister, for stating that, aevord- 
ing to a most philosophical and accurate calculation 
made by him, the quantity of calf's-foot jelly consumed 
in Edinburgh alone, is five times greater than could be 
afforded by all the calves killed in Scotland ee ether! 
The truth is, itis generally made fron bullocks’ en- 
trails, which are carefully preserved from the dogs, and 
transinitted to the mansions of those- ladies whom their 
cards inform us we have the pleasure of finding ** ar 
HOME” a few evenings afterwards.” 


Machine for Crossing Rivers.—The meclmnist, 
Xavier Michell, residing at Offenbach, has invented a 
very simple and —— machine by the aid of which 
rivers may be crossed, and even the sea attempted, with- 
out any danger of sinking. It is nearly five foct in di- 
ametet when unfolded. An opening of about thirteen 
inches ip the centre is destined to receive the traveller. 
When dismoynted, the apparatus is ensily transported 
from place to place, for ite entire weight scarcely ex- 
ceeds five poynds. The inyen has made several 
experiments on the Rhine, all which have heen 
crowned with entire st He can make the ma- 


chine move forward, gz apherwise, at pleasure, and 
without any great exertion, In order more fully 


wo 
M. Michell has de- 
kk at Kehl, and desgend the Kling 


termined to em 
po its mouth, 
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Woetry. 


FROM THE MONASTERY. 
— 
80XG BY THE WHITE MAIDEN. 


——— 





Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright, 

Both current and ripple are dancing in light. 
We've rous'd the Night-raven, I heard him croak, 
As we plash'd along beneath the oak, ) 
‘That Aings its broad branches so far and so wide ; 
‘Their shadows are dancing in midst of the tide. 
“* Who wakens wy nestlings ?” the Raven he said, 

“* My beak shall, ere morn, in his blood be red ; 

fdr a blue swollen corpse is a dainty meal : 

And I'll have my share with the pike and the ce!.” 


oy 


Merrily swim we, the moon shines bright: 
lhere’s a golden gleam on the distant height. 
There's a silver show’r on the alders dank, 
And the drooping willows that wave on the bank. | 
1 see the Abbey, both turret and tow’r: 

It iw all a stir for the vesper hour : 

‘The Monks for chapel are leaving each cell ; 
But where's Father Philip, should toll the bell ? 


Af crrily swimn we, the moon shines bright : 
Mownward we drift, through shadow and light. 
tinder yon rock the eddies sleep, 
Calm, and silent, dark and deep. é 
Kelpy has ris'n from the fathomless pool, 
‘Te has lighted his candle of death and of dool. 
look, Father, look ! and you'll laugh to see 
flow he gapes and he glares on you and on me. 


(ood luck to your fishing! Whom watch ye to-night ? | 

A man of mean, or a man of might ? 

is it Layman or Priest, must float in your cove ? 

Or Lover, who crosses to visit his love ? 

ilark ! J heard the Kelpy reply, as we passed, 

* God's blessing on the Warder! he lock’d the bridge | 
fust. | 

All that gome to my cove are sunk, 

Priest or Layman, Lover or Monk.” 











(2 The following singular composition was sent us for || 
insertion, by a friend, upon whose judgment we set }) 
so high a value, that no composition requires any || 


other passport to our favour. Upon reading the pre- | 
sent piece, however, we were strack with its peculia- 
rities | and we could not avoid the conclusion, that |) 
our friend had only perused one or two of the verses, | 


taking the merit of the remainder for granted.— || 


Neither occasional good writing, nor dclicacy of feel- | 
inv, can atone for the quaint conceit in the cleventh 
verse, about the wreck of the Royal George. 
— 
THE CONTRAST. 
. oe + 
| Written under Windsor Jerrace, 17th Feb. 1820.) | 
Ee wenn | 
saw him last on this Terrace proud, i 
Walking in health and gladicss, i| 
evirt with his Court, and in all the crowd, i 
Nota single look of sadness. i 
‘ 
isright was the sun, and tlie leaves were green, 
Blithely the birds were singing, 
Phe eymbal replied to the tainbourine, 
And the bells were mervily ringing. 


i have stood by the crowd be ide his bier, 
When not a word was spoken, 

but every eye was dim with a tear, 
And the silence by sobs was broken. 


1 have heard the earth on his coffin pour, 
fo the muffled drum’s deep rolling, | 
While the minute-gun with its solemn roar, | 
Drown'’d the death-bell’s tolling. i 
lhe time since he walk’d in this glory thus, { 
‘To the grave ull T saw hin carrice, 
Was an age of the mightiest change to us, 
isut to Fine night unvaried. 
We have fought the fight ;—from his lofty throne, 
Ihe foe of our land we have tumbled, 
And it gladden'd eat h eye—save his alone | 
hor whom that foe we humbled. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4 daughter beloved— Queen—a son— 
And a son’s sole child have peri ds 
And sad was each heart, save the only one 
by which they were fondest cherished, 

i his eyes were seal'd, and his mind wae dark, 
And hésat in his aye’s lateness, 
Like a vision throncd,—as a solemn mark 


e.tke : 
of the frailty of human greatness. 





Lis silver beard o’er a bosom pread 
Unvex’d by life’s commotion. 
ikea yearly-lengthened snow drift 
Oa the calm of a frozen ocean. | 
“till o'er him oblivion’s waters lay, { 

‘Shrough the stream of tine kept flowing -— | 
When they spoke of our hing, twa but to say | 

hat the old tuan’s strength was gorng. | 


, shied 





4+ pntervals thus the waves disgorge, 
1}, weakness rent asunder, ja 

\ pece of the wreck of the Royal George, 
bor te people's pity al d wonder. 


¢ is gone at length--he is laid in dust 
1) ath’s hand Ins slumbers breaking, | 

Por tie coffin’d sleep of the sood and just 

tx » sure and blissful walang. 


itis people's heart is his funeral urn, : 
And should sculptured st ne be dented him, 
Toere will us name be foune, when in turn 


Ye} 


‘ 
Vc lay our heads beside tun. i 





An owe in the peseess.on of Mr. Edward Walker. of 








[INSERTD BY PARTICULAR DE3IRE.] 
<=> 


OLD SCOTTISH SONG, 


From a MS. collection of Poems and Songs, written and 
collected by Andrew Sympson, schoolmaster, Stirling 


162. 
—=—=— 
Some men they do delight in hounds, 
And some in hawks take pleasure ; 
Some do rejoice in war and wounds, 
And thereby gain great treasure. 


Some men do love on sea to sail, - 
And some rejoice in riding ; 

But all their judgments do them fail,— 
Oh! no such joy as chiding. 


When in the morn I ope mine eyes, 
To entertain the day, 

Before my husband ere can rise, 
I chide him—then I pray. 


When I at table take my place, 
Whatever be the meat, 

I first do chide—and then say grace, 
If so disposed to eat. 


Too fat, too lean, too hot, too cold, 
I ever do complain, 

Too raw, too roast, too young, too old,— 
Faults I will find or feign. 


Let it be flesh, or fowl, or fish, 
It never shall be said, 

But I'll find fault with meat or dish, 
With master or with maid. 


But when I go to bed at night, 
I heartily do weep, 

That I must part with my delight,— 
I cannot scold and sleep. 


However this doth mitigate, 
And mitigate my sorrow, 

That tho’ to-night it be too late, 
I'll early scold to-morrow. 





LAMENT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS, 
ON THE EVE OF A NEW YEAR, 
—— 
By Mr. Wordsworth. 
ee 


“¢ Smile of the moon !—for so I name 
That silent greeting from above ; 

A gentle flash of light that came 

From Her whom drooping Captives love ; 
Or art thou of stil] higher birth ? 

Thou that didst part the clouds of earth, 
My torpor to reprove ! 


** Bright boon of pitying heaven—xalas, 
I may not trust thy placid cheer ! 
Pondering that Time to-night will pass 
The threshold of another year ; 

Kor years to me are sad and dull ; 

My very moments are too fuld 

Of hopelessness and fear. 


And yet, the soul-awakening cleam, 
That struck perchance the farthest cone 
Of Scotland's rocky wilds, did scein 

To visit me, and me alone; 

Me, unapproach’d by any friend, 

Save those who to my sorrows lend 
"Tears due unto their own. : 


‘+ 'Yoenight the church-tower bells shall ring, 
Through these wide realms, a festive peal; 
‘To the new year a, welcoming 5 

A tuneful fering for the weal 

Of happy millions lulled in sleep ; 

While } am forced to watch and weep, 

By wounds that may not heal. 


* Born al! too high, hy wedlock raised 
Still higher—to be cast thus low ! 
Would that mine eyes had never gaz‘d 
On aught of more ambitious show 
Than the sweet flow'rets of the ficlds! 
—it is my royal state that yields. 

This bitterness of woe. 

** Yet how ?—for I, if there be truth 
In the world’s voice, was passing fair ; 
And beauty, for confiding youth, 
Those shocks of passion can prepare 
That kill the bloom before its time, 
And Wanch, without the Owner's crime, 
The most resplendetit hair. 


* Unblest distinctions ! showered on me 
To bind a lingering life in chains: 

All that could quit my grasp or flee, 

Is gone;—but not the subtle stains 
Fix'd in the spirit, for even here 

Can T be proud that,jealous fear 

Of what 1 was remains. 


** A woman rules my prison’s key ; 

A sister Queen, arainst the bent 

Of law and holiest sympathy, 

Detains me—doubtiul of the event; 
Great God, who fvel'st for my distress, 
My thoughts are a!l that I possess, 

© keep them innocent ! 


** Farewell for ever,, human aid, 
Wneh abject mortals vainly court ! 

By friends deceived, by foes betrayed, 
OF fears the prey, of Lopes the sport, 
Nought but the world redeeming Cross 
Js able to supply iy loss, 

My burthen to support. 

* Hark! the death-note of the year, 
Sounded by the castleclock !"" 
hrom her sunk eyes a stagnant tear 
Stole forth, unsettled by the shock ; 
Rut oft the woods renewed their green, 
Ere the tir’d head of Scotland's Queen 
Repos'd upon the block ! 

@ babes 
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> abe enete tempos, 


GlisgoweeRy a census taken in February last, Gins- 
warns fornd to contain 148,708 inhabitants. ‘it is, 


, therefore, the second city of the enypire, 


Literary otices, 


THE MONASTERY. 





rs i 

{This new novel, is introduged . by two letters, one 
from a Captain Cluttesbuck:to the author of Waver- 
ley,,giving au account of himself, and stating the 
manuer in-which he became possessed of the mauu- 
script of “* The Monastery,” which he forwards to 
\he published under bis inspection. .To this letter 
jthe author of Waverley replies, and the following 
|is the commencement vf his letter to Captain Clut- 
jterbck ; 


| Dear Cartan, 
“Do not acinire, that, notwithstanding the dis- 
{tance and ceremony of your address, 1 retdrn an 
‘aiiswer in the tera ‘of familiarity. The truth ‘is, 
jyour origin and native country are better known to 
“me than even to'yourself,: ‘You derive your respect- 
‘able parentage, if 1 am not greatly mistaken, from 
‘a land which has afforded mach pleasiire, as well 
as profit, to those who have traded to it successfully 
it mean that part of the terra incognita’ which is 
called the province of Utopia. Its productions, 
{though censured by many, (and by some who use 
tea and tobacco without scrnple) as idle and un- 
substantial luxuries, have nevertheless, like many 
other luxuries, a general acceptation, and are se. 
cretly enjoyed even by those who express the great- 
est scorn and distike of them in public. The dram 
drinker is often the first to be shocked at the smel! 
|of spirits—it is usual to hear old maiden ladies dis- 
claim against’ scandal—the private book cases of 
xome grave-sceming men would nut brook decent 
eyes—and mauy, [ say not of the wise and learned, 
‘but of those most anxious to scem such, when the 
spring-lock of their library is drawn, their velvet 
[pape pulied over their ears, ‘their steps insinuated 
into their turkey slippers, are to be found, were 
their retreats suddenly intrnded upon,, busily en- 
tyaged with the last new novel, 
| “I have said, the truly wise and learned disdain 
these shifts, and will open the said novel as openly 
as they would the lid of their snaff-box. | IT will only 
quote one instance, though f know a hundred. Did 
you know the ‘celebrated Watt of Birmingha‘n, 
|Captain Clutterbuck ? I believe not, though, from 
|what I am about to state, he would not have failed 
to have sought an acquaintance with you. It was 
only once my fortane to meet him, whether in body 
or in spirit it matters not. There were assembled 
about half a score of our Northern Lights who had 
got amongst them, Heaven knows how, a well known 
character of your country, Jedediah Cleishbotham 
| This worthy person, having come to Edinburgh 
during the Christmas vacation, had become'a sort 
of lion in the place, and was led in leash from house 
to house alung with the guissards, the stone-eater, 
and other amusements of the season, which * exhibit 
‘their unparaileled feats to private family parties, if 
‘required "—Amidst the company stood Mr. Watt, 























jlplying our national resources to a degree perhaps 
even beyond his own stupendous powers of calcula 
jtion and combination ; bringing the treasures of the 
labyss to the summit of the earth—giving the fecble 
arm of wan the momentum of an Afrite—com- 
imanding maunfactures to arise, as the rod of the 
prophet produced water in the desert, affording the 
means of dispensing with that time and tide which 
‘wait for uo man, and of sailing without that wind 
which defied the commands and threats of Xerxes 
jhimself.* ‘This potent commander of the elements 
'—this abridger of time and space—this magician, 
| whose cloudy machinery has produced a change on 
‘the world, the efiects of which, extraordiuary as 
they are, are perbaps only now beginning to be felt 
—was not only the most profound man of science, 
jthe most successful combiner of powers and calcu- 
‘lator of auinbers, as adapted to practical purposes, 
\—was not only one of the most generally well 

linformed,—but one of the best and kindest of human 
{ beings. , 

| “There he stood, surrounded by-the little band 1 
have mentioned of Northern literati, meu not less 
jtenacions, generally speaking, of their own fame 
land their own opinions, than the national regiment: 
‘are supposed to be jealous of the ‘high cliaracte: 
|which they have won upon service. Methinks T yet 
jsee and hear what TP shall never see or hear again. 
To his eighty fifth year, the alert, kind, bencvolent 
‘ald mau, had his attention at every one’s question, 
[his information at every one’s command., His talents 
jand faucy overflowed on every subject, One gen 

tHeman was a decp philologist—he talked with him 
Jun the origin of the alphabet as if he lad beenco 

‘eval with Cadmus ; another a celebrated ¢ritic—you 
‘would have said the old man Ind studied politica! 
!' economy and belles lettres all his life,—of science it 
lis unnecessary to speak, it was his own distinguished 
| 








walk, And yet, Captain Clatterbuck, when he spok« 
iwith your, countryman Jedediah Clehbotham, you 
{would have sworn he had been coeval with Claverse 
{and Burley, with the perseeutors: and: perseented, 












mo equally fallacious with the two who had’ precedu 













- IMITATION OF HAND.-WRITING. 






In one ofthe largest mercantile Cities of’ mye 
cah republi¢, ‘bevers] gentlemen were ecm mee 
ing of the vety fable nature of the best pou 

nce on the forgery of signatures: to” Notes 
other documents, but as thar reahin _ wey 
this stage.of the business be:submitted 
they; can be denoted by A.B, C, &e.. A. d 
most confident manner that if B. and €. w 
down their names on a slip of paper, he could 
both so exactly that neither should’ be able to dig 
nate their own, wetting from his. “B. conecived 
ception quite impossible, gave his nate in the Way re 
quired, with which A. returned, in the space of 4 few 
minutes, bringing in a duplicate so exact, that B, 
unable to lay his hand on the original, and in the 
tempt absolutely committed a blunder, after maturede 
liberation. C. was amazed, but swore that A. was ,, 
dexterous enough to impese-upon him, and put his a 
nature on One piece of paper, giving 4 similar bit a, 
same time to A. While C.-was in the act of Writing, : 
byestander, D,, noticed a slight mark on the pa Wy 
which he might afterwards ascertain the true on: of an 
experiment where each party was so sanguine of sy, 
cess. A. retired, and in less than ten’minutes submis, 
ted the two slips for C. to select his own, which, wij 
long hesitation was done, but D. instantly conviney 
every one present that C. after all, was wrong, aj 
upon unimpeachable testimony, he also acknowledge 
himself foiled. On this K., who conceived that jj 
strange hand must set A.’s ingenuity completely at ¢y, 
fiance, entered the lists; but the issue was such that he 
durst not venture on the decision, when the slips wer 
produced, lest his powers of discrimination should ap. 
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im in the vain attempt to recognise their own sub, 
Upon another occasion, A., to demonstrate hisexir, 
ordinary faculty of manuscript imitation, laid a plan ty 
hoax twenty or thirty subscribers to a hotel club, with 
the jolly host, out of their separate shares ‘for the ey 
oe of a sumptuous dinner, which it was alle 
een ordered by them on a particular day. Thebil 
of course presented in due time, the individuals d 
murred until the order was produced in due form yi 
every signature well imitated annexed, so that all wer 
willing to pay the demand, and they no doubt “ stay 
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like so many stuck pigs at each other,” when assunjmme SOUE 

the whole was a sham trial of’ skill, to demonstrate thilllmhen rea 
no mortal man, nor even the,Pope, though 1nsPEcto 

to a Bank, ¢ver was, is, or will be, ix/fullible in the dgdmmot & few 

tection of a FORGED SIGNATURE. n air ¢ 
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past hag wer to 


GAME XXXVIIL. myer 
—__- j * 
The White to Check-mate in THREE Moves © g oul 
— ‘BBiglish 


(Lolli, page 521.) ge tra 











‘the man whose genius discovered the meaus of mul. |} ~ 








‘tand cold numberevery shot the dragoons bad fired 
\'at the fugitive covenanters — Ta fact, we dikcovercad 
(‘that iio novel of the least celebrity escaped his pe. 
jrusal, and that the gifted man of sciénee was mich 
addicted to the productions of your native country. | 
‘(the land of Utopia, aforesaid ;) in other words, as) 
shameless and obstinate a peruser of novels as if be! 
jhad been.a very milliuer’s apprentice of eighteen.” 
1. * Probably 
| tional adage : 
' * The King said sail, | 
i * But the wind said no." 

“Our schoolmaster (who is also ,a_ land surveyor) 
| thinks this whole passage refers to Mr. Watt’s improve- 
j- ments on the steam engine.” 


\j, * Note by Captain Clutterbuck, 
1¢ ingenious. author alludes to the na- 


— 





Doctor Wolcot, (the facetious Peter Pindar, ) on 

' being once reproved by a gentleman for the liberties he 
| had taken With his Sovereign, is’ said to’ have - 

| with as much trath as wit, °<F confess there exists this, 

difference between the King and me,+the King has 


| Sold also by Messrs. Evans, Chegwin and Hall, C 
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Co Correspondents. ediction 





Cu¥ss.—Onur correspondent Buack Cast ips inte St festin 
wrong, and so are:we;. the best course therefore, 1s Those w 
»exchange mutual forgiveness ; a concilatory propos A 
, on our parts, which, 1s somewhat magnanimous, 5! nd 
has committed two mistakes for, our one.——His May th 
note was mis-dated, which put us on the wrong Or el 
in our reply ; it is also therein stated, that the’ Bld T Phi, 
Castle moves to 3—-5 3 whereas, the square to The squl 
he is ordered to shift his quarters’ is 1—5. “Havip), deca 
ithus noticed the inaccuracy of our correspondent i y 
order to shew how subject we all are to make o hich were 
sional trips, (Jdnrmanum est errare,) wep bong ¢] 
notice our own mistake, which is purely.of.a W'S the 1 
vcgtaphical, kind,--Such of our readers as feel int the higha 
Jn eur scriesot Chess problems, are requested tome 
the following alteration with a pen, in Gaine XXX@P4 manor 


in the Kaleidoscope of March 28 :—At the stl ma 
‘of the Black, ' 
o Instead of Castle 2.6010 15, 


pit; the ¢ 
7 ef, and h 





Read: mer Ae ~ fitol resou 
Atrauis, and a BLack LErTEeR AMATEUR Mihor wore o 
been received. ’ Rin y 
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been a good sv hject'to meg bat have been a bad sub-! 
ject to his Majesty.” ’ ' i 
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